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[From the Episcopal Magazine.) 


Some Particulars relating to the Commencement and Pro- 
gress of the Episcopal Church in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

First of the Churches in Philadelphia. 

The province of Pennsylvania was granted by King 
Charles Il. to William Penn, Esq., in the year of our 
Lord, 1681. A short time after this grant, the proprie- 
tor, accompanied by above two thousand persons, left 
Great Britain, and settled in and -near that part of the 
province where Philadelphia was afterwards built. This 
noble city was laid out by the original grantee, and in 
the short space of twenty years contained two thousand 
houses, and as many families inhabiting them. Among 
the number of those who had emigrated from England, 
and become engaged in the concerns of this flourishing 
city, there were several members of the Episcopal 
Church. In common with their brethren of other com- 
munions, they had exchanged the privileges of their 
native land, for the wilderness, which had lately begun 
to assume the face of civilization, and where the glad ti- 
dings of the Gospel were seldom or ever proclaimed.— 
We are unable to determine their number, owing to the 
imperfect accounts which have been preserved-—in all 
probability it was small; and in anew country, among 
other denominations of Christians, differing widely from 
them in opinion, there was but little room to hope for 
any speedy accession to their numbers. 

Thus situated, far from their native country, having 
many difficulties to contend with, and by reason of the 
peculiar institutions of that Church to which they were 
attached; but little prospect of being able to worship 
God in tlre way they had been accustomed, or to receive 
the ordinances of His House from a ministry which they 
approved, there was much to discourage immediate ex- 
ertion. ‘These remarks are not intended, as might per- 
haps be anticipated, to introduce an apology for their 
want of zeal, but to set their laudable and pious exer- 
tion inits true light. Not content to meet together in 
some place where their small company might be accom- 
modated and hold religious services, waiting for a favor- 
able opportunity when their strength would be increa- 
sed, and a clergyman should come among them; they 
resolutely commenced, and before the year 1696 com- 
pleted a church, which they called Christ Church, on 
the very site now occupied by the building of the same 
name. ‘This instance of religious enterprise was very 
creditable to the first Episcopalians of Philadelphia, 
and we regret that it is not in our power to record their 
names. By their means, the foundation of a large and 
respectable society of Christians was laid at a very ear- 
ly period, and by their example, the scattered members 
of the Episcopal Church in the neighboring counties 
and provinces were excited to a simultaneous effort.— 
It is peculiarly gratifying to find such a zeal for religion 
associated with the spirit of enterprise which led these 
settlers from their native country, and in this respect 
their conduct is worthy of imitation by all, whoin the 
search of wealth, leave behind them the privileges of 
the Sanctuary. 

We have no information of any circumstances which 
took place in this infant Church, from the time that 
Vor, Il 43 . 


Christ Church was built, until the year 1700, when the 
Rev. Evan Evans was sent to Philadelphia by Bishop 
Compton, then Bishop of London. It does not appear 
that Mr. Evans was assisted by the Socicty for propaga- 
ting the Gospel in foreign parts, or that the Church in 
Philadelphia ever received any pecuniary aid from that 
useful institution. The only help which they derived 
from the mother country, either in building their 
Church or supporting their Minister, was a stipend of 
£50, given by King William, who also made an allow- 
ance of £30 for a schoolmaster, to be settled in Phila- 
delphia. The Rev. Mr. Evans continued labouring with 
great success in Philadelphia and the places adjacent. 
That zeal for religion which had manifested itself in the 
city, spread among the neighboring towns, and he 
found the harvest more abundant than he was able alone 
toreap. The account of this gentleman’s labors happi- 
ly has been preserved, and as it affords the only infor- 
mation which we have upon the subject at that early 
day, it is thought advisable to publish his letter entire. 


The following letter was written by Mr. Evans, in 
London, as appears from its date in the year 1707, 
whither he had gone to transact some private concerns: 


The state of the Church in Pennsylvania, most humbly of- 
fered to the venerable Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Paris, 

As it was my zeal for God’s glory, and the earnest de- 
sire I had of propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, 
that were the great motives that engaged me in this 
mission; so God has been graciously pleased to bless 
my honest endeavours and labours, this way, with a 
suitable success in the Church of Philadelphia, in Penn- 
sylvania. As if this had been the Philadelphia mention- 
ed in the Revelations, God has, out of the abundance of 
his goodness hitherto verified that promise made to it. 
Rev, 3. viii. “Behold! I have set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it”—For, from a very weak 
and infant state, it is now exceedingly increased and 
strengthened by those numbers that have been gained 
over to it; and from hence the marvellous light of the 
Gospel has been spread and diffused not only unto the 
adjacent Churches, but also to some of the neighboring 
provinces; and that Church, which at first seemed to be 
but a private Conventicle, is now become truly the 
Catholic Church of those parts. 

But though God has thus prospered the affairs of his 
Church in Pennsylvania, yet I am far from arrogating 
any thing to myself on the account of my performance, 
for I glory not in any thing but in the Lord: nor can it 
well be possible that so good a cause should miscarry, 
when it is promoted and countenanced by a set of such 
extraordinary men, as the venerable corporation for 
propagating the Gospel in foreign parts. And here I 
must humbly crave leave to make the most sincere and 
grateful acknowledgments to the venerable society, 
both in behalf of myself and my congregation, for the 
expense it has been at in paying his majesty’s grant of 
£50 per annum to the Church of Philadeiphia and £30 
to the school. 

Nor must 1 omit among the number of our benefac- 
tors the noble and generous Col. Nicholson, who has 
by his large contributions, and other remarkable instan- 
ces of his zeal for the glory of God and good of souls, 
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shown of what advantage to religion the influence and 
example of one good man is. But because a more min- 
ute and particular account of the Church’s affairs in 
Pennsylvania, and some of the adjacent provinces, may 
in some respects be useful as well as satisfactory to the 
venerable society, I will here lay before it all that oc- 
curs tomy memory at this distance, and will show by 
what steps and method the Church in Philadelphia and 
the adjacent parts, came to be formed and established 
as it now is. a p 

To proceed therefore, I was sent over missionary in 
the year 1700, by the Right Honourable and Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London, to Philadelphia, in the 
province of Pennsylvania, where I preached the Gospel, 
and administered the ordinances of Christ with equal 
comfort to myself, as well as advantage to others, and 
God was in a little time pleased to prosper my labours 
to that degree, as that I had in less than three years af- 
ter my arrival, a very numerous congregation, Consisting 
for the most part of persons brought over from the Qua- 
kers, & other sectaries,to theChurch of England. And the 
true religion (by the frequent resort of persons from re- 
mote parts to Philadelphia) did so spread, and the num- 
ber of converts did so increase, that I was obliged to di- 
vide myself among them as often and as equally as I 
could, till they were formed into proper districts, and 
had ministers sent over to them by the venerable so- 
ciety. 

For this reason I went frequently to Chichester,* which 
is twenty-five miles; Chester or Upland, twenty; Mai- 
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what I have said concerning the benefit of those semi- 
monthly evening lectures, and the number of converts, 
and the extent of my district, and the great work that in 
all respects lies on my hands, it might be expected that 
| should say something concerning the necessity and use- 
fulness of an assistant to me in the discharge of my du- 
ty. But when I consider the danger that may arise 
from having two ministers in one Church, especially 
where there is not a Bishop to whom both parties may 
speedily resort, and be concluded by; and how apt some 
young missionaries are to run into factions, and to vie 
with those to whom they should on all accounts pay a 
just regard and deference, of which there has been a late 
unhappy instance in those parts, I cannot bring myself 
to entertain a thought of this kind till a Bishop, or at 
least a Suffragan be established or settled in those parts. 
For the peace and unity of any Church is too valuable a 
sees to be easily or slightly parted with; and if divi- 
sions of this kind should happen, which may easily 
enough fall out, in a Church where all its ministers are 
yet upon a level, and not the least shew or shadow of 
authority to restrain or keep them within bounds, how 
inconsiderable would all those other advantages be, 
that may be reaped from an assistant, though he preach 
and acquit himself like an angel in all the other parts of 
his function. As for the number of adult persons and 
children I baptized during my mission, I take them by 
a modest computation to amount to seven hundred and 
| fifty, or rather eight hundred in Philadelphia and in all 
| the forenamed places. The Welsh at Radnor and Me- 





denhead, forty (where I baptized19children at one time); | rioneth, in the province of Pennsylvania, had addressed 
Concord, twenty; Evesham in West Jersey, fifteen; |my Lord of London, having a hundred hands to their 
Montgomery, twenty; and Radnor, fifteen miles distant | petition, fora minister to be settled amongst them that 
from Philadelphia.—All which, though equally fatigu- | understands the British language, there being many an- 
ing and expensive, I frequently went to and preached, | cient people among those inhabitants that do not.under- 
being by all means determined to lose none of those I | stand the English; and could a sober and discreet man 
had gained, but rather add to them, till the society oth- | be procured to undertake that mission, he might be ca- 
erwise provided for them. | pable, by the blessing of God, to bring in a plentiful 
But Montgomery and Radnor, next to my own belov- | harvest of Welsh Quakers, that were originally bred in 
ed Philadelphia, had the most considerable share in my | the Church of England, but were unhappily perverted 
labours, where I preached in Welsh once a fortnight for | before any minister in holy orders, that could preach to 
four years, till the arrival of Mr. Nichols, minister of | them in their own language, was sent into Pennsylva- 
Chester, in 1704. About which time also the Rev. Mr. | nia, but I believe they are not irrecoverable had they an 
John Thomas, my late assistant, came for England. By | itinerant missionary who would use application and dil- 
this gentleman’s departure, the service of the Church | gence to introduce them to the communion of the 
of Philadelphia entirely devolved upon myself in all its | Churchs 
parts, so that I was obliged to an uncommon applica-| There is another Welsh settlement called Montgom- 
tion and labour in the supply of my cure in all its | ery, in the county of Philadelphia, twenty miles distant 
branches. from the city, where there are considerable numbers of 
While Mr. Thomas continued in Philadelphia, we | Welsh people, formerly in their native country of the 
had an evening lecture twice every month, one prepar- | communion of the Church of England; but about the year 
atory to the Holy Sacrament the last Sunday of the | 1698, two years before my arrival in that country, most 
month; the other to a society of young men that met to- | of them joined with the Quakers, but by God’s blessing 
gether every Lord’s Day after evening prayer, to read | some of them were induced to return, and I have bapti- 
the Scriptures and sing Psalms, and (I being always | zed their children and preached often to them, espe- 
resent at these meetings, unless hindered by the pub- cially while my late assistant, Mr. Thomas continued 
ic services of the Church, or by visiting persons in vio- | with me. 
lent sickness or calamitous circumstances, read some se- | _I visited them since, and prevailed upon them to meet 
lect prayers out of the public Liturgy of the Church, al- | every Lord’s Day, about forty in number, where one 
ways beginning with this collect “Prevent us, O Lord! | that can understand the language well. and is a sober, 
in all our doings,” &c. and concluding with the Bene- | discreet man, reads the prayers of the Church, the pro- 
diction) carried them with me to the Church when Mr. | per psalms and lessons, omitting the absolution, &c. 
Thomas read and I preached upon subjects suitable to | what properly belongs to the priest’s office, and then 
the occasion; particularly I insisted upon those texts, | reads some portion in a book of devotion to the people. 
“Rejoice, O young man,” &c. “Wherewithal shall a | I met with several good books translated into the Welsh 
young man cleanse,” &c. And wediscovered a visible | language among my country people, particularly the 
benefit from these evening lectures;—for those Quakers | Whole Duty of Man, in Welsh, and the Practice of Pie- 
that dared not appear in the day at the public service of |ty. As for the Christian Monitor, Dorrington’s Family 
the Church, for fear of disobliging their parents or mas- | Guide to the Lord’s Supper, the Advice of a Minister 
ters, would stand under the Church windows at night, | to his Parishioners—all in Welsh, what I received, were 
till many of them plucked up so much courage as to | faithfully disposed, but were so few, that a greater num- 
come to the Church itself, and at last by the blessing of | ber is still much wanting. 
God upon the word preached, submitted to the holy | There is a Welsh settlement between Appoquinimy 
ordinance of Baptism, and continue steadfast in the com- | and New Castle, to which the Rev. Mr. George Ross 
munion of the Church of England. And here, after | has preached frequently in the English tongue since his 
arrival; but that gentleman not understanding their na- 
tive language, is not so capable to answer the end as 
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the Rev. Mr. Jenkins would be, who is going missiona- 
ary to Appoquinimy, who has a competent knowledge 
in the Welsh tonguc; and if the most honorable society 
would be pleased to give it him in charge to visit those 
people as often as may be, it would be a means by God’s 
help, to keep those in the communion of the Church 
that are already joined with it, and to induce others that 
liave been seduced. 

There is a large and fine structure built for divine ser- 
vice at Newcastle, forty miles from Philadelphia, fin- 
ished within and without, where I preached in the be- 
ginning of December last, and found a considerable con- 
gregation, considering the generality of ihe people were 
gained over from other persuasions. Their minister, | 
the Rev. Mr. George Ross, is esteemed a person that is 
ingenious and well learned, aS well as sober and pru- 
dent, and I doubt not, but by the blessing of God, upon 
his good endeavors, the Church of New Castle will con- 
tinue to increase. . 

In Chester, twenty miles from Philadelphia, upon 
Delaware river, they have a good Church, built with 
brick and finished, where Mr. Henry Nichols is minis- 
ter. I preached in the middle of December last in that 
Church, to a congregation consisting of about one hun- 
dred and fifty; but when I preached the summer be- 
fore, I found a more numerous congregation. Our win- 
ters being severe in those parts, detain many from 
Church whose plantations lie at a distance, and for that 
reason Mr. Nichols preaches sometimes at Concord in 
the week days. 

Trinity Church, in Oxford township, lies in the coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, nine miles from the city, where. for 
the first four years after my arrival in Philadelphia, @ 
frequently preached and administered both the Sacra- 
ments, and had, when I preached last in it about one 
hundred and forty people; most of the people brought 
over to the Church of England from Quakers, Anabap- 
tists, and other persuasions. 

I should now put an end to my memorial, were it not 
that the want of a Bishop amongst us cannot be passed | 
over in silence; ’tis a dismal thing, to consider how | 
much the want of one has retarded the progress of the | 
true religion in America. ‘The Spaniards were, in the | 
beginning of their settlements in these Indies, sensible | 
of these disadvantages, and therefore they wisely reme- | 
died any inconveniences that might happen on this 
score, by erecting several Bishoprics in their dominions | 
in that part of the world; and why we should not copy , 
after them, especially in so useful and necessary a point, | 

I do not understand, since what is good for them in this | 
respect cannot be bad forus. Fas est etiam ab hoste do- 
ceri. It can be no shame for us to imitate their pru- 
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er want there. For to establish a Bishopric, would be 
in effect the establishing a College in those parts, or at 
least it would draw many of our young students thither, 
from Great Britain and Ireland, in hopes both of ordina- 
tion and preferment, whereas by sending to Great Bri- 
tain a vast deal of time is lost; nor can the true state of 
ecclesiastical things or persons be ever so well known 
as by a Bishop who lived upon the spot, and who conse- 
quently can best see into all the secret causes and 
springs of things. 

Secondly,—A Bishop is absolutely necessary to pre- 





| side over the American clergy, and to oblige them to do 


their duty, and to live in peace and unity one with anoth- 
er. The missionaries of America are like other men, 
and they may sometimes fall out and differ among them- 
selves, and give great offence through their unnecessary 
heats and animosities to the people. The contention be- 
tween Paul and Barnabas was so sharp, and grew s0 
high, that they fell out and parted upon it; and can we 
think that the American missionaries are better armed, 
or less exposed to accidents of this kind than those two 
great and holy men were. And if this should be the case 
of the American missionary, as it has sometimes been, 
how fatal must the consequence of such an unhappy 
strife and contention be, where there is no superior to 
control them, or to take a cognizance of any affair of this 
kind into his hands; religion in this case must bleed and 
fall a victim to the factions and unruly humors of a few 
turbulent and indiscreet persons; nor indeed, humanly 
speaking, is it possible it should be otherwise. When 
there was no king in Israel, the children of Israel did 
that which was right in their own eyes, and can it be ex- 
pected that it will be otherwise with the clergy of Amer- 
ica, where there is no Bishop to put a stop to their ca- 
reer, or to keep them within those bounds of decency, 
respect, and mutual forbearance, which they so much 
owe to one another. Wheresoever Presbytery is estab- 
lished, there they have the face and appearance of an 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and authority after their way 
to resort to, upon all occasions. But our clergy in A- 
merica are left destitute of any advantages of this kind, 
and are exposed to the mercy of their own very often 
unreasonable passions and appetites, which are by ma- 
ny degrees the worst masters they can truckle under. 

I will only in the third place mention the disadvanta- 
ges the laity lie under for want of a Bishop, and put an 
end to this tedious memorial. The ministers’ subsistence 
and livelihood being in all places in America more or 
less depending upon the bounty of the people by con- 
tributions and acts of assembly, it is a difficult matter for 
them, without the countenance and authority of a Bish- 
op, to put a stop to the profaneness and immorality of 


dence and conduct, and on this occasion; and though we | their several parishioners, for to touch the more toppin 


had no such instance or example to direct or influence 
in an affair of this kind, yet the evident necessity of the 
thing itself loudly calls for supply and relief. I will on- 
ly mention a few things, which point at this defect, and 
then the venerable society will judge whether the Eng- 
lish Americans have not reason to press for and demand 


| and considerable men of them either in public or pri- 
| vate, is to draw the fury of the whole congregation up- 
on the missionary, and to deprive hiinself of the salary 
or maintenance which he has from them. It were to be 
wished that the clergy’s salaries and maintenances in 
America were settled and adjusted by act of Parlia- 


the constant residence of 4 mitred head among them. I| ment, in Great Britain, and then they would be the 


take it for granted, that the ends of the mission can nev- 
er be rightly answered without establishing the disci- 
pline as well as the doctrine of the Church of England 
in those parts; for the one isa fortress and bulwark of 
defence to the other, and once the outworks of religion 
come to be slighted and dismantled, it is easy to fore- 
see, without the spirit of prophecy, what the conse- 
quence willbe. Asto a ready and constant supply of 
ministers or missionaries, which is of the last conse- 

uence to the well being of the American Churches, 

is can never be hoped for, withouta resident Bishop 
among them, to whom upon the death, or notorious and 
scandalous immorality of any clergyman, application 
nn hey ene: Noe. And So eae of each 
cure be supplied by his ordaining persons as 
shall be found capable of labouring in God’s vineyard; 


such I presume a resident Bishop would seldom or nev- | 


more bold and resolute in doing their duty: but as bad 
as things are in this respect, yet a Bishop would to a 
great degree remedy all inconveniences of this kind; for 
if the missionary either could not or durst not do his du- 
ty, then the Bishop would; and the laity would in a lit- 
tle time be brought to pay a greater regard to their spir- 
itual guides, and then they would by degrees submit te 
Church discipline, and censures, without which, though 
a Church may be planted and gathered, yet it can nev- 
erbe of any long growth orcontinuance. But now 
nothing of this kind is heard of or attempted there, and 
men commit adaltery, polygamy, incest, and a thousand 
other crimes, of which the minister can hardly admon. 
ish them in private, without manifest bazard and disad- 
vantage to himseif, because there is no ecclesiastical jy- 
risdiction established in those parts, and though there 
were, there are no laws in being, which make the in- 

































habitants of those countries liable and obnoxious to it. 
No statute of the 23 H. VIII.; no writ de excommunica- 
to capiendo, to oblige spiritual delinquents to submit to 
the censures of the Church for the good of their own 


souls. Add to this, that the want of a Bishop to con- | 


firm in those parts, is a great trouble to the American 
clergy, for they are bound by the rubrick not to admin- 
ister the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper but to such as 
are confirmed, which prohibition notwithstanding they 
are forced to break through in this case of necessity. 
Many other reasons may be assigned for the erecting a 
Bishopric in the English America. But Iam afraid I have 
trespassed a]ready too much on the venerable society’spa- 
tience; nor should 1 have presumed to have mentioned 
any thing of this kind, but that the necessities of the 
Church in foreign parts are so pressing, that it was not 
possible for me to avoid giving this short hint (which I 
<lo with the most profound humility and submission) 
without incurring the sin. of concealing that which I 
know to be necessary to the good of the Church, and 
so agreeable to the desires of all the poor clergymen 
and protestants of America, as easily appears by the 
several addresses which have been made on this ac- 
count: but as for the way or. method of erecting aBishop- 
ric in those parts, the venerable society is the best judge 
of that, to whose most pious prudent care and conduct 
I humbly submit and leave it, and do most earnestly be- 
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en some proof of their being truly of the communion of 
the Church, we do therefore recommend it to Dector 
Evans, to keep a faithful list of all such persons as come 
to the communion table, in order to distinguish them 
| from such others, as either never have communicated, 
or shall hereafter fall off from the Church communion. 

**And that two Sundays immediately before the elec- 
tion of any vestry, the Doctor will please, after divine 
service, to cause the clerk publicly to read the above 
minutes to the congregation; certifying to all persons 
concerned, that it is and shall be hereafter a standing or- 
der of the vestry, that no person be admitted to vote in 
the election of uny succeeding vestry, or of the church- 
wardens, unless it be made appear, that some time with- 
in the space of twelve months before such election, such 
persons pretending to vote, actually did communicate, 
and receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, accor- 
ding to the rites of the Church of England.” 

From the foregoing resolutions, we learn what were 
the sentiments of the first Episcopalians in Phiiadel- 
phia, upon the propriety of giving persons an influence 
im the affairs of the Church, who did not manifest a par- 
ticular regard for the duties of our holy religion. As 
they would not allow the members of the congrega- 
tion, who were not partakers of the holy communion, to 
vote in the election for vestrymen; it may fairly be in- 
ferred, that no persons without similar qualifications 


seech God to bless and preserve this venerable society | were thought eligible to that office. It has often been 


in all its religious and charitable undertakings. 
I have been concerned in this mission above seven 


years, and do want, by God’s grace, to spend more of 


my time and pains in the propagation of the Gospel in 
those parts. 

London, 18th Sept. 1707. 

When the Rev. Mr. Evans wrote this letter, he was 
in England, where he was detained a short time attend- 
ing to his own private business. During his absence 
from Philadelphia, Christ Church was supplied by the 
Rev. Mr. Rudman, a worthy Swedish clergymen, who 
had officiated among his countrymen in these parts for 
seyeral years. At what time Mr. Evans returned, we 
are not informed. In a'l probability during the year 
1707, or the beginning of 1708; when he continued to 
officiate in his former cure, and was as before very dili- 
gent in the discharge of its arduous duties. He preach- 
ed occasionally at Hopewell, in West Jersey, a Church 
at that time in a flourishing condition, but which since 
then has languished for want of attention. Mr. E, also 
frequently visited Apoquinomy, 65 miles distant from 
Philadelphia, and a new settlement called Parkeomen, 
situated on the river Schuylkill. In the latter place, 
many persons became attached to the Episcopal Church, 
were baptized, and admitted to her communion. 

About the year 1715, Mr. Evans returned to Eng- 
land, and it would appear without any expectation of 
again visiting this country. Such, however, was his 
zeal for the propagation of the Gospel, and so ardent'y 
was he devoted to the servicc of his Master, that in the 
following year, he petitioned the society in England for 
permission again to go to America in its service. The 
Church in Philadelphia was either supplied at this time, 
or expecting a supply from some other quarter, and 
Mr. E. was appointed to the cure of Oxford and Rad- 
nor, two Welsh settlements at that time vacant. He 
came over in the year 1716, and took charge of his two 
parishes: where, however, it appears he remained but 
a short time; for in 1717, in the month of April, he was 
again the minister of Christ Church in Philadelphia. 

From this period to the present time, the minutes of 
the vestry of Christ Church, with some short interrup- 
tion, have been preserved. Those which were taken 
previous to the year 1717, are said to have been burnt. 

In February, 1718, the following resolution was adop- 
ted by the vestry: 

“Considering that great inconveniences may flow 
from allowing all persons promiscuously to véte in the 
yearly election for vestrymen, without their haying giv- 


| said, that inasmuch as the vestry and wardens, are only 
| appointed to take charge of the temporal affairs of the 
Ciurch, therefore there does not seem a propriety of 
requiring any qualification ofa religious nature. To this 
it may be answered, Ist. That vestries in the Episcopal 
Churches, by the constitutions and canons, have confer- 
red upon them, in some instances, spiritual jurisdiction. 

They are the proper bodies to recommend candidates 

for holy order to the standing committees; and not un- 
| frequently persons are ordained without any other tes- 
\ timonials than such as are given by the vestry of the 
) Church in which he has been accustomed to attend.— 
2. In almost all the Episcopal Churches, the choice of 
| a minister, in case of x vacancy, is intrusted to the ves- 
| try; an act of the first importance, and involving in its 
consequences the highest spiritual interests of a congre- 
gation. 3. ‘The world always form their opinion of the 
piety of a Church, and many pious Christians also, from 
| the character of its officers. ‘They who are placed ina 
| conspicuous station being always more noticed than 
such as remain in private. 

In this same month, Dr. Evans received a letter from 
the governor of Maryland, containing an advantageous 
offer of a living in that state. in consideration of his 
age and other infirmities, by which he began to feel bim- 
self unequal to his increasing labours, in and near Phila- 
delphia, he made up his mind toremove. The separa- 
tion which took place was painful, yet acquiesced in by 
the vestry, which expressed its satisfaction that this 
faithful servant of the Lord Jesus would be enabled to 
spend the remainder of his days ina situation less ardu- 
ous than his former charge. . In May, 1717, Dr. E. took 
his leave of Christ Church, and settled in the state of 


Maryland. 
(To be continued._) 
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Grex. Lacrr to Covuncit, 
April 13th, 1778. 

Sir, Enclosed is a list of sume prisoners, their crimes, 
and the judgement of the court, which is approved of 
in part by his Excellency, Gen. Washington. The pris- 
eS ann ae re nara nae” 
2 ice ing to market, as well as being 
guy of other traitorous Se acts. Isend them to you to 
o with them as you and Council may j meet; but 
hope they may be kept closely to some laborious busi- 
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ness during the campaign, for vou may rely upon their 
going directly to the enemy, if they have their liberty. 

None of the classes you have ordered to take the 
field have yet arrived. The times of those with me ex- 
pire the 23d of this month, which is just at hand. My 
party lays near the Billet. 

I am, with respect &c. 
J. LACEY. 
To the Pres’t of Conncil. 
Gen. Lacey To Gen. WASHINGTON. 
Camp, April 20th, 1778. 

Sir, I enclosed in a letter,dated the 12th inst.to your 
Excellency, for your approbation, the proceedings of a 
court Martial, the trial and judgement against J 
B——confined in my provost guard. This morning, 
ubout four o’clock, he made his escape out of the guard. 
I expect he will make directly to the enemy. Parties 
are sent-after him; but I have not the least expectation 
they will overtake him. My scouting parties rendez- 
vous at Jenkintown, at Bustletown, at Smithfield, and 
at the Billet. Lalso keep patroles below me as far as 
Flowertown. 

‘The enemy have been at Bristol, and are reported to 
have taken Col. Penrose, and some other officers.— 
‘They came up in the night,and returned the next day. | 

Nearly two thirds of my party will leave me in two 
days from this. The President informs me five classes 
are ordered to join me—one fiom Philadelphia county, 
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Strolling parties, both inhabitants, and soldiers on 
furlough from the army, have made a practice the great- 
est part of this winter of skulking about the enemy’s 
lines; where they have committed the most villainous 
robberies imaginable, under the character of Militia. I 
have given orders to my parties to apprehend and bring 
them under confinement to my Camp. Some of them 
have been taken; but for want of sufficient proof were 
discharged. One or two soldiers I ordered to be sent 
to the Provost, at Head Quarters. 

I am Sit, with respect 
Your most humble serv’t. 
To Quarter Master Gen. J. LACEY. 

NN. Greene. g 

Gen. Armstrone to Gen. Lacey. 
Carlisle, April 21st 1778. 

Dear Sir, I am sorry to find by your favour received 
some time ago, your force has been so small through 
the middle and latter part of the winter; and particular- 
ly concerned that you had it not in your power to send 
a proper escort with the cattle which we lost, but wish 
you had sent all you had. Old officers make some trips, 
and young ones will look for the pardon of theirs, 

I have heard you kept what troops you had in one 
body through the winter. If any other motive than the 
smallness of their numbers induced you so to do, I 
should be glad to be advised of it. 

It is also said the militia this winter have not only had 


one from Bucks, one from York, and two from Cumber- | the goods or market stuff found with such as were car- 


land county; but none of them heye yet arrived. 
Enclosed is a return of the militiaunder my command. 
I remain with the greatest 
respect &c. 
His Excellency ¢ J. LACEY. 
Gen. Washington. | 
P.S. I should be glad your Excellency would inferm 
me what indulgence you would like should be. given 
the people of Germantown, in taking down provisions 
to their families; as | am much perplexed with them. 
Gen. Greene To Gen. Lacey. 
Camp, Valley Forge, April 21st 1778. 
Sir, The wife of Mr. J T , complains that 
some of your people have taken from her husband one 
of their horses, which they are in want of to enable 
them to move up to Reading. I wish you to enquire in- 
to the matter, and if theiris no capital objection, to or- 
der the beast to be delivered to the owner again. The 
war is a sufficient calamity under every possible re- 
straint; but where people are influenced by avarice and 
private prejudice, they increase the distresses of the in- 
habitants beyond conception. These evils can only be 
restrained by the Generals whose duty it is to protect 
the distressed inhabitants, as well as govern and regu- 
late the affairs of the army. I hope you’ll pay partic- 
ular attention to this affair, as the age and distress of the 
complainants appear to claim it. 
I have the honor to be 
Your most obed’t 
Humble Serv’t. 
NATHL. GREENE, Q.M.G. 








Gen. Lacey. 


Gen, Lactry Tro Gen. Greene. 

Camp, Crooked Billet, April 27th 1778. 
Sir, I received your letter of the 21st instant, and 
have made enquiry concerning the horse you mention; 
which I find has been taken by a person who calls him- 
self a volunteer, and has made a practice of riding with 
my parties on the lines. I have sent him orders to de- 
liver the horse immediately to the owner, and to appear 
before me to answer for his conduct, in acting thus with- 
punted sntbee guide Ve'sey purtinn, et: €0-detiees the 
iven to my parties, not to di the 
inhabitants, oalaen they be Sad fventinn the enemy. 
In that case I think it requisite, and justifiable, to take 
what may be of immediate benefit to the army. 


rying them to the enemy; which you know is agreeable 
to former orders—but that the teams, horses, &c. em- 
ployed in carrying them, were also allowed tothe men 
who siezed them as plunder. If this last is true, I take 
it for granted you must have had an express order from 
the Commander in Chief, or the President of the state, 
to that purpose, before you could possibly depart not 
only from standing orders, but from the settled prac- 
tice upon that point. I hope the thing is not true; 
being in itself infallibly wrong, and of evil tendency— 
nor would even a temporary toleration of that sort to 
the continential troops, justify the practice in our militia. 
Have you any news? and how was General Irvine, when 
you last heard? 1 am Dear General your 
Assured friend and humble servant. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
Brigadier General g 
Lacey, at his Camp. 

P.S. General Potter expects to be at Camp about the 
beginning of May; as I do about the latter end of that 
month. 

Gen. Lacey to Gen. ARMsTRONG. 
Camp, April 28th 1778. 

Dear General, I received your favour of the 21st inst. 
yesterday. Ihave kept the troops in one body, since 
the times of those expired, who were posted on the 
roads when I took the command, for which I had two 
reasons; and both of them, in my humble judgment, 
competent ones. First, the manner in which those de- 
tached boilies had to be provided with provisions, when 
at so great a distance as they must be from any supply, 
rendered it impracticable for all the parties to be served 
by one commissary; in consequence of which the par- 
ties had to supply themselves, and the manner in which 
it was done, was distressing. Cattle were taken from 
the inhabitants at the point of the bayonet—their cellar 
doors opened, and such things taken as might suit the 
soldiery, without any way being provided, at that time, 
to satisfy the inhabitants—thus opening a door for de- 
signing Quarter Masters to impose upon the public, as 
well as upon individuals. 

Secondly, my numbers through the whole winter 
never, at one time, amounted to five hundred. These 
to be divided into five or six parties, (the number of 
main roads necessary to be covered,) would so weaken 
the whole, and every party, that they could not be able 
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to make much res'stance, in case a party of the enemy 


It is confidently asserted, that what we have seen is 


should attack them; neither would they have it in their | but one half; and that the best part is reserved. 


power to annoy the enemy, should an opportunity o‘Ter. 


{ shall be glad to hear from you, and am, Dear Gen’!. 


Beside these reasons, almost constant applications were | in haste, your most assured friend and humble serv’t. 


made for parties to escort cattle &c. passing to camp. | 
Brig. Gen. Lacey 


These necessarily took off a part of my men. 

My numbers, after Gen. Potter left me, decreased 
every day, until they were reduced to the amount men- 
tioned in my former letter. On the 24th of February, 
my returns from York and Cumberland amounted to 
fuur hundred and fifty six rank and file, fit for duty.— 
March 4th, | had two hundrec and seventy eight pre- 
sent, fit for duty—one hundred and twenty four on com- 
mand. 

March 2ist. Three hundred and fifteen present fit 
for duty—forty seven on command. 

March 26th. One hundred and sixty two present, fit 
for duty—148 on command. 

April 6th. One hundred and fifty eight present, fit 
for duty—110 on command. 

April 19th. Two hundred and fifteen present, fit for 
duty—56 on command. 

April 27th. Fifty three present, fit for duty—none on 
command. 

This is the true state of my Brigade at those different 
times, except a party of horse from Bucks and Phila- 
delphia counties, of between fifteen and twenty, whose 
times have all expired, and who have left me. 

My Camps have been at the Billet, Graham Park, 
Cross-Roads, Whitemarsh and Newtown. I have con- 
stantly kept out scouts through the country, towards 
the enemy; some parties to take with them three days 
provisions, and to be absent till it was expended. I have 
occasionally marched with the whole body as far as 
Frankford. 

My stores I kept at Doylstown; whither I retired when 
at the discharge of the Militia, in order to settle their 
rolls, &c. 

I have an order from his Excellency, Gen. Washing- 


JO’S. KIRKBRIDE. 
at Head Quarters. 


Gen. Laczy to Grex. Wasutneton. 
Camp, Billet, April 27th, 1778. 

Sir, Inclosed is a return of the militia under my com- 
mand. I hearthat more are on their way to join me. 
I moved from North Wales (whither I had retired to 
discharge the Northampton Militia,) last Saturday about 
twelve o’clock, on hearing a party of the enemy had 
filed off from the Germantown road, towards the York 
road. I proceeded as far as Edge hill, hoping to fall in 
with them; but found on my arrival at that place, they 
had returned to the city. I encamped with my little 
handful of men the following night at the Billet, where 
I still remain. I sent orders for the provisions and stores 
I had left at North Wales to be moved; and for the bag- 
gage-waggons belonging to the militia to come to the 
Billet, the same night. Some of the waggoners belong- 
ing to a part of the Northampton people, (whose times 
did not expire till last evening,) following the common 
custom of disobedience, among the militia, neglected 
moving until next morning, when they were met by a 
party of the enemy’s horse, just after they had started, 
who took one waggon and eight horses; also five or six 
prisoners, and woundg¢d several more. Those fellows, 
the day before, when the Brigade left the camp, being 
either too lazy or cowardly to march with them, chose 
to stay with the baggage; and being not fond of fatigue, 


| had, for their own ease, carefully deposited their arms 


in the baggage waggons, and in this situation they were 
met by the enemy. 


I hope in a few days to be able to annoy the enemy, 
should they continue their late practice of coming 


ton, that any thing taken coming out of, or going into | through the country. 


the city, be forfeited to the captors. 
value of them. 


have erred, it has not been designedly. 
count I had of Gen. Irvine, is, that he is recovering; 
though very slowly. 
I remain, Dear General, 
with great respect, your 
most humble servant. 
To Gen. Armstromg. J. LACEY. 


Con. Krrxsripe To Gen. Lacey. 


Bellevue, 25th April, 1778. 


Dear General, In consequeuce of orders from his Ex- 
cellency, our President, | have ordered out the first 
class of the Militia of this county. The Sth, or lower 
Battalion, bas turned out exceeding thin indeed—not 
more than two offering to march to camp. I hope the 
other Battallions may do something better. My orders 
given them are, to march from each Battallion immedi- 
ately, and join your Camp, to be disposed of as you may 
think fit. rm 3 eet 

Our news from every quarter is agreeable; -par- 
ticularly from over ~ aes I believe Lord North's 
sick of his undertaking; and am of opinion that some- 
ceganey shortly turn up. There is no doubt but se- 

powers have declared us free & independent states. 
We have several late accounts rien and ean 
are certainly going to England; indeed, i ac- 
counts in geal which we have from abroad are true, 
they will, I believe, ‘“‘pack up their awls,” and move 
off. You have no doubt, seen Lord North’s speech, 
and his draught of a conciliatory bill. 


Horses fit for | 
draft, or Light Dragoons, are to be sent to the Quarter 
Master General, who is ordered to pay the captors the | 


' scouts had neglected the preceeding nig 


I have the honor to be 
with respect, your most obedt, ser’t. 
J. LACEY. 


| His Excellency 
I have endeavoured, to the utmost of my power, to | 


do what was right, and serviceable to my country. If I | 


Gen. Washington. ¢ 
P.S. The time of the militia horse have all expired 


‘The last ac- | except three, who yet remain with me. 


Joseru Reep Esa. to Gen Lacey. 

Sir, Though I have not the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance, I dare say we are sufficiently known to 
each other to comply with any request either of us may 
make. Dr. Moore has a number of patients in the coun- 
try,for whom medicine is much wanted; and as I am con- 
fident he will make no improper use of the indulgence, 
I shall be obliged to you to permit him to pass the lines, 
and repass to and from the city. His neice and a little 
boy willaccompany him. ‘They do not desire to carry 
any thing into town with them. 

I congratulate you on the great news from Europe .— 
Mr. Deane our ambassador is arrived in a French Fri- 
gate from France, and brings an authentick account that 
France & Spain have acknowledged the Independency 
of America, and entered into an express alliance with us; 
the consequence of which must be an immediate war 
between these powers and Enghand—which God grant, 
and yery soon. I am Sir with due re 

your obed. humble serv’t. 
May 2d 1778. 


JO’S. REED. 
Brig. Gen. Lacey. 
Camp, Near Neshominy Bridge, York-road, May 2, 1778 
Near ; L 

Sir, My camp, near the crooked Billet, was surround- 
ed on the morning of the first inst. by day light, with 
body of the enemy who appeared on all ts. My 
to patrole 
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the roads as they were ordered; but lay in camp till near- 
ly day—altho’ their orders were to leave it by 2o’clock 
inthe morning. One ofthe parties commanded by a 
Lieutenant, met the enemy near two miles from the 
camp, but never gave us the alarm. He makes his ex- 
cuse that he was so near them, before he espied them, 
that he thought himselfin danger of being cut to pieces 
by their horse in case he had fired; but that he sent off'a 
man to give notice the enemy were approaching—who, 
however, did not come. To the disobecience and mis- 
conduct of this and the other officers of the scouts, I 
have to lay my misfortunes. 

The alarm was so sudden I had scarcely time to 
mount my horse before the enemy was within musket 
shot of my quarters. I observed the party in my rear 
had got into houses and behind fences; and as their 
numbers could not be ascertained, I did not think it ad- 
visable to attack them in that situation—especially as 
another body appeared in my front, to the east of the 
Billet. In this uncertainty as to the numbers | had to 
contend with, I thought it best to open my way under 
cover of wood to the left of my camp, towards Col. 
Hart’s—for which my litle body moved in column—the 
baggage following inthe rear. I had not passed far, be- 
fore my flanking parties began to exchange fire with the 
enemy. I kept moving on till I made the wood; when 
a party of both foot and horse came up the Byberry 
road, and attacked my right flank—the party from the 
Billet fell upon my rear—the horse, from the rear of my 
camp, came upon my left flank, and a body of horse 
appeared directly in front. We made a stand in this 
woods, and gave them some warm fires which forced 
them to retire. Their horse suffered considerably; as 


they charged us, and were severely repulsed. Their 
strength gathering from all quarters, I thought it best 


to move on—which | did, with the loss of the baggage 
—the horse giving way in front as we advanced. We 
continued fighting and retreating for upwards of two 
miles; when I made a sudden turn to the left, through a 
wood, which entirely extricated myself from them. I 


came into the York road near the Cross-roads, and 


moved slowly down towards the Billet in hopes to take 
some advantage of them on that quarter, where they 


might least expect me; but I found they had retired to- 


wards the city.» My people behaved well. My loss is 
about thirty killed, and seventeen wounded. Some 


were butchered in the most savage and cruel manner— 
even while living, some were thrown into buckwheat 


straw, and the straw set on fire. The clothes were 
burnt on others; and scarcely one left without a dozen 
wounds, with bayonets and cutlasses. 


The enemy’s loss is not known; but it is currently re- 


ported there is one field officer among their slain. We 
took three of their horses, and five are left dead on the 
field—the riders either killed or wounded. 

The times of the militia light horse are all expired, 
and they have left me. They have been of much 
service to me, and I now feel their loss. ‘Twenty horse 
are better than fifty foot, to make discoveries and give 
intelligence. Iam with respect &c° 


J. LACEY. 


His Excellency ¢ 
Gen. Washington. 
Gen. Wasuineton To Gen. Lacey. 
Head Quarters, Valley Forge, May 3d 1778. 
Sir, I received yours of yesterday, giving me an ac- 
count of your misfortune. You may depend that this 
will ever be the consequence of permitting yourself to 
be surprized; and if that was owing to the misconduct 
of the officer who was advanced, you should have him 
brought totrial. It is not improbable that the enemy, 


flushed with their success, will soon be out again—if 


you keep a strict watch upon their motions you may 
perhaps repay them. I am Sir, 
your most obdt. servt. 


GO. WASHINGTON. 
General Lacey. _ 


















Gen. Arnmstrone TO Gen. Lacey. 
Camp, Near Valley Forge, May 5th 1778. 

Dear Sir, 1 have had the pleasure of receiving at this 
place yours of the 28th April, and am well persuaded 
your difficulties through the winter, and thus far of the 
spring, have been great; and also well assured that your 
intentions in the position of your people were good.— 
The unexpected smallness of your numbers, and incon- 
venience of feeding the troops in a detached situation, 
goa great length towards the justification of retaining 
them in one body—but so far as the other method is 
practicable, it ought to take place. I shall speak to 
the General on the subject of allowing the property of 
the state to be given to the soldiery; a step undoubted- 
ly wrong in every point of view: and I’m sorry to find 
such early proofs of that error, in the charges thrown 
out against the militia, by the country people. 

The -exposed situation of your part of the country 
gives me particular pain; and hope that some further 
assistance will soon be afforded to it. 1 congratulate 
you and our friends there, on the new alliance with 
France, and some say with Spain also;-which, however 
disagreeable in some points of view, we are drove into, 
by the madness and very hard treatment of Britain. 

Tam called here by the General for a few days on 
publick business, and shall not at this time have the 
pleasure of seeing you; as I can’t expect you can 
leave the command, to come over. Please to send me 
as soon as possible, to head quarters, a particular ac- 
count of the late event which happened to your people 
—the numbers and names, as far as you can get them, 
of the killed, wounded and missing, particularly of the 
officers. ‘The General searched for your letter on that 
head, but could not find it. General Potter at this 
time I think must be on his way to camp. It’s said this 
last was a total surprize; I have therefore only to add, 
that you see the necessity of perpetual vigilance—and 
am Dear General, 

affectionately yours, 


Brig. Gen. ons JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


near the Billet. 
Gren. Lacry To Gey. Anmstrone. 
Camp, Bucks County, May 7th 1778. 

Dear General, I received your favour of the 5th inst. 
this evening. The new alliance gives me pleasure; as 
I now not only flatter myself, but am well assured we 
shall establish our freedom, and have full satisfaction of 
the British tyrant. 

The enemy in the late attack, was very near me be- 
fore he was discovered—not two hundred yards from 
my quarters. The party that was first discovered had 
got into my rear. 1 soon after perceived another party 
in front; and each of them appeared to be equal to my 
whole body. I believed myself to be in no favourable 
situation. ‘They were at one time waiting for me to be- 
gin the attack; when the other was immediately to fall 
on, and get us between two fires. To change the scene, 
1 moved my party towards a wood, to the left of my 
camp. I proceeded on for near half a mile before any 
action began; when my flanking parties began to ex- 
change fire with the enemy, which grew warmer and 
warmer. We kept moving on till we gained the-wood; 
under the shelter of which we stood and beat the enemy 
back. Our greatest loss was through the field, before 
we made this wood. The enemy gathering from all 
quarters, I thought it best to move on; as my numbers 
were far inferior to his—leaving our baggage, which fell 
into hishands. They were nearly all around me.— 
The horse paraded in our front; but we had already 
pretty well sickened them—they scampered off as we 


pe ERS and we continued skirmishing for neartwo 


es, when I gave them the slip, by making a sudden 


turn to the left, through a wood. 


My people fought well. My lossis about twenty-six 


killed, and eight or ten severely wounded. Inclosed is 
a list of the prisoners; which has been sent out to me by 
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a person who took their names, just after they were put 
into the jail. My scouts, who were ordered to leave the 
camp between two and three o’clock, the night before 
the alarm, never left it till near day. One party of the 
enemy that came in my rear, had passed the cross-roads, 
where one part of the scout was ordered, before they 
gotte it. Another part of the scout met the enemy 
near two miles from the camp; yet never gave the 
alarm, as they were ordered to do, by firing their guns; 
but sent one of their number to tellus the enemy were 
coming. The man never came; or did not arrive till it 
was too late. This officer, Lieut, N——, 1 have since 
tried by a Court Martial, and he has been cashiered.— 
The officer who commanded the scout, before it was 
divided, whose duty it was to see they went out at the 
appointed hour, somewhere fell in with the enemy, and 
was killed, I believe, on his way into camp, after he 
heard the firing. 

Many of the unfortunate, who fell into the merciless 
hands of the British, were most cruelly and inhumanly 
butchered. Some were set on fire with buckwheat 
straw; and others had their clothes burnt on their backs. 
Some of the surviving sufferers say they saw the enemy 
set fire to the wounded, while yet alive; who struggled 
to put it out, but were too weak, and expired under 
this torture. I saw those laying in the buckwheat straw 
-—they made a most melancholy appearance. Others I 
saw, who, after being wounded with a ball, had receiv- 
ed near a dozen wounds with cutlasses and bayonets. I 
can find a8 many witnesses to the proof of these cruel- 
ties as there were people on the spot; and that was no 
small number, who came as spectators, 

fam, with much respect, dear General, 
Your most obt. 
J. LACEY. 





Gen. ARMSTRONG. 


( To be continued.) 





CAPTIVITY OF BENJAMIN GILBERT AND 
HIS FAMILY. 


Continued from page 324, vol. 3d. 


We shall now proceed to relate how Joseph Gilbert, 
the eldest son of the deceased, fared amongst the In- 
dians: he, with Thomas Peart, Benjamin Gilbert, Jun. 
and Jesse Gilbert’s wife Sarah, were taken along the 
westward path, as before related; after some short con- 
tinuance in this path, Thomas Peart and Joseph Gilbert 
were taken from the other two, and by a different route 
through many difficulties, they were brought to Caraca- 
dera, where they received the insults of the women and 
children, whose husbands or parents had fallen in their 
hostile excursions. 

Joseph Gilbert was separated from his companion, 
and removed to an Indian villa, called Nundew, about 
seven miles from Caracadera; his residence was for sey- 
eral weeks, in the king’s family, whose hamlet was su- 
perior to the other small huts, The king himself 
brought him some hommony, and treated him with great 
civility, intending his adoption into the family, in the 
place of one of his sons, who was slain when General 
Sullivan drove them from their habitations. As Nundow 
was not to be the place of his abode, his quarters were 
soon changed, and he was taken back to Caracadera; 
but his weakness of body was so great, thathe was two 
days accomplishing this journey, which was only seven 
miles, and not able to procure any other food than roots 
and herbs, the Indian economy leaving them without 
any provisions to subsist on. Here they adopted him 
into the family of one of the king’s sons, informing him, 
that if he would marry amongst them, he should enjoy 
the privileges which they enjoyed; but this proposal he 
was not disposed to comply with, and as he was not 
over anxious to conceal his dislike to them, the suffer- 
ings he underwent were not alleviated. The Manner of 
his life differing so much from what he had before been 
accustomed to, having to eat the wild roots and herbs 


before mentioned, and as he had been lame from a child, 
and subject to frequent indispositions, it was requisite 
for him to pay more attention to his weak habits of body 
than his captors were willing he should. When the 
master of the family was at home, the respect he shew- 
ed to Joseph, and his kindness to him, rendered his sit- 
uation more tolerable than in his absence. Frequently 
suffering with hunger, the privilege of a plenteous 
table, appeared to him as an inestimable blessing, which 
claimed the warmest devotion of gratitude: In such a 
distressed situation, the hours rolled over with a tedious- 
ness almost insupportable, as he had no agreeable em- 
ploy to relieve his mind from the reflections of his sor- 
rowful captivity: This manner of life continued about 
three months, and when they could no longer pro- 
cure a supply by their hunting, necessity compelled 
them to go to Niagara Fort for provision. The greater 
number of the Indians belonging to Caracadera attend- 
ed on this journey, in order to obtain a supply of pro- 
visions; their want of economy being so fgreat, as to 
have consumed so early as the eighth month, all they 
had raised the last year, and the present crops unfit to 
gather: their profuse manner of using their scant pit- 
tance of Provision, generally introducing a famine, after 
a short time of feasting.. ‘They compute the distance 
from Caracadera, to Niagara Fort, to be of 130 miles; on 
this journey they were upwards of five days, taking 
some venison in their route, .and feasting with great 
greediness, as they had been a long time without meat. 

When they reached the Fort, they procured cloath- 
ing from the king’s stores for Joseph Gilbert, such as 
the Indians usually wear themselves, a match-coat, leg- 
gings, &c. His indisposition confined him at Col. John- 
son’s for several days, during which time, the British of- 
ficers endeavoured to agree with the Indians for his re- 
leasement, but they would not consent. The afflicting 
account of the death of his father, which was here com- 
municated to him, spread an additional gloom on his 
mind. After continuing at the fort about four weeks, 
the Indians ordered him back with them; this was a sore 
stroke, to leave a degree of Ease and plenty, and re- 
sume the hardships of an indian life: with this uncom- 
fortable prospect before him, added to his lameness, 
the journey was toilsome and painful. They were five 
days in their return, and when they arrived, their corn 
was ripe for use; this, with the advantage of hunting, as 
the game was in its greatest perfection, furnished a 
present comfortable subsistance. 

Joseph had~permission to visit his fellow captive, 
Thomas Peart, who was at asmall town of the Indians, 
about seven miles, distance, called Nundow, to whom 
he communicated the sorrowful intelligence of their 
mother’s widowed situation. 

At the first approach of spring, Joseph Gilbert and 
his adopted brother employed themselves in procuring 
rails, and repairing the fence about the lot of ground 
they intended to plant with corn; as this part of preser- 
ving the grain was allotted to them, the planting and 
culture was assigned to the women, their husbandry 
being altogether performed by the hoe. 

The Indian manner of life was by no means agreeable 
to Joseph Gilbert; their irregularity in their meals was 
hard for him to bear; when they had provisionsin plen- 
ty, they observed no plan of domestic economy, but in- 
dulged their voracious appetites, which soon consumed 
their stock, and a famine succeeded. 

In the early part of the sixth month, 1781, their corn 
was spent, and they were obliged to have recourse 
again to the wild herbage and roots, and were so redu- 
ced for want of provision, that the Indians having found 
the carcase of a dead horse, they took the meat and 
roasted it. 

An officer from the fort came down to inquire into the 
situation of the Indians, upon observing the low condi- 
tion Joseph was in, not being likely to continue long 
without some relief, which the officer privately afford- 
ed, he being permitted to frequent his house, he advi- 
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sed him by flight, to endeavor an escape from the Indi- 
ans, informing him that he had no other expedient for 
his release; this confirmed him in a resolution he had for 
some time been contemplating, but his lameness and 
weak habit, for want of proper sustenance, rendered it 
impracticable to make such an attempt at that time, and 
it would require much care and attention to his own | 
health and strength, to gather sufficient for such an un- 
dertaking; he therefore made use of the liberty allow- 
ed him te visit the officer, and partake of his kindness 
and assistance, that he might be prepared for the jour- 
ney. . 

Embracing a favourable opportunity, when the men | 
were generally from home, some in their war expedi- 
tions, and some out hunting, he left them one night. 
whilst the family slept, and made the best of his way to 
wards Niagara Fort, following the path, as he had once 
before gone along it. Having a small piece of bread 
which he took from the hut, he made a hasty repast, 
travelling day and night, in order to escape from the 
further distresses of captivity. As he neither took any 
sleep, or other food by the way than the piece of bread 
mentioned, for the two days and nights he pursued his 
journey, he was much fatigued when he reached the 
Fort, and he experienced the effects for several days.— 
Upon his applying to Col. Johnson, he was hospitably 
entertained, and the next day saw three of the Indians 
whom he had left at the town when he set off. 

After a few days stay here, as most of the family were 
discharged from captivity, and waiting for a passage to 
Montreal, a vessel was fitted to take them on board, in 
order te proceed down the lake. 

We come next to Benjamin Peart, who remained the 
first night after his arriving at the Indian huts, with his 
wife and child, but was separated from them the next 


day, and taken about a mile and an half, and presented | 


to one of the families of the Seneca Nation, and after- 
wards introduced to one of their Chiefs, who made a 
long harrangue which Benjamin did not understand.— 
The Indians then gave him to a squaw, in order to be 
received as her adopted child, who ordered him to a 

rivate hut, where the women wept over him in remem-. 


His new habitation, as it was not very healthy, intro- 
duced fresh difficulties, for he had not continued here 
long, before he was afflicted with sickness, which prey- 
ed upon him near three months, the Indians repeaiedly 
endeavoring to relieve him by their knowledge in sim- 
ples, but their endeavours proved ineffectual; the ap- 
proach of the winter season afforded the relief sought 
for. Their provision was not very tempting to a weak- 
ly constitution, having nothing else than hommony, and 
but short allowance even of that, insomuch that when 
his appetite increased, he could not procure food suffi- 
cient to recruit his strength. The company of his broth- 
er Thomas Peart who visited him, was a great comfort, 
and as the town he lived at was but the distance of eigh- 
teen miles, they had frequent opportunities of condo- 
ling with each other in their distress. 

The Indian men being absent on one of their war ex- 
cursions, and the women employed in gathering the 
corn, left Benjamin Peart much leisure to reflect in 
solitude. 

Towards the beginning of the winter season the men 
returned, and built themselves a log house fora grana- 
ry, and then removed about twenty miles from their set- 
tlement into the hunting country, and procured a great 
variety of game, which they usually eat without bread 
or salt. Ashe had been with the Indians for several 
months, their language became more familiar to him. 

Hunting and feasting after their manner being their 
only employ, they soon cleared the place where they 
settled of the game, which made a second removal ne- 
cessary, and they are so accustomed to this wandering 
life, that it becomes their choice. 

They fixed up a log house in this seond hunting- 
place, and continued until the second month, when 
they returned to their first settlement, though their 
stay was but a few days, and then back again to their 
log but. 

A heavy rain falling melted some of the snow which 
had covered the ground about two feet deep: 

The whole family concluded upon a journey to Niag- 
ara Fort by land, which was completed in seven days. 
At the fort he had the satisfaction of conversing with 


Canes of the relation in whose stead he was received. | his brother, Thomas Peart; and the same day his wife 


After this, he went with his mother (by adoption) to Ni- | 


agara river, about two miles below the great Falls, and 
staid here several days, then went to the Fort on their 
way to the Genessee river, where he had the pleasure 
of conversing with his mother, and received informa- 
tion concerning his wife and child; but even this satis- 
faction was short lived, for he neither ceuld obtain per- 
mission to visit his wife, nor was he allowed to converse 
freely with his mother, as the Indians hurried him on 
board their bark canoes, where having placed their pro- 
visions, they proceeded with expedition down the lake 
toe the mouth of the Genessee river; the computed dis- 
tance from the small village to the mouth of the river, 
being one hundred miles, and frem thence up the Gen- 
essee to the place of their destination, thirty miles; in 
their passage up the river they were about five days, 
and as the Falls in this river near its entrance into Lake 
Ontario, has made a carrying-place of about two miles, 


they dragged their canoe this distance to the place of 
boating above the Falls. There were nine Indians of 


the party with them. They frequently caught fish by 
the way. 

When the party arrived at the place of their designed 
settlement, they svon erected a small hut or wigwam, 
and the ground being rich and level, they began with 
their plantation of Indian corn. Two white men who 
had heen taken prisoners, the one from Susquehanna, 
and the other from Minisinks, both in Pennsylvania, liv- 
ed near this new settlement, and were allowed by the 
Indians to use the horses and plant for themselves.— 
These men lightened the toil of Benjamin Peart’s servi- 
tude, as he was frequently in their company, and he had 
the liberty of doing something for himself, though with- 
out much success. 
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also came from Buffaloe creek, with the Senecas to the 
| Fort; this happy meeting, after an absence of ten 

months, drew tears of joy fromthem. The Indians not 
approving of their conversing much together, as they 
imagined they would remember their former situation, 
and become less contented with their present manner 
of life, they separated them again the same day, and 
tcok Benjamin’s wife about four miles distance; but the 
party with whom he came, permitted him to stay here 
several nights, and when the Indians had completed 
their purpose of traffic they returned, taking him some 
miles back with them to one of their towns; but upon 
his telling them he was desirvus of returning to the Fort 
to procure something he had before forgot, in order for 
his journey, he was permitted. As he staid the night, 
his adopted brother the Indian came for him, but upon 
his complaining that he was so lame as to prevent his 
travelling with them, they suffered him to remain be- 
hind. 

He continued at the Fort about two menths before 
the Indians came back again, and as he labored for the 
white people, he had an opportunity of procuring salt 
provision from the King’s stores, which had been fora 
long time a dainty to him. 

When one of the Indians (a second adopted brother) 
came for him, Benjamin went with him to Capt. Powel, 
who with earnest solicitations and some presents pre- 
vailed upon the Indian to suffer him to stay until he re- 
turned frem his war expedition; but this was the last he 
ever made, as he lost his life on the frontiers of New- 
York. s 

After this another captain (a thiteé adopted brother) 
came to the Fort, and when Benjamin Peart saw him, he 
| applied to Adjutant General Wilkinson to intercede for 
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his release, who accordingly waited upon Col. Johnson} Abigail Dodson was given the same day to one of the 
and other officers, to prevail with them to exert them- | families of the Cayuga nation, so that Elizabeth Peart 
selves on his behalf; they concluded to hold a Council | saw her no more. 


with the Indians for this purpose, who after some delib- | ‘The man who led Elizabeth from the company took 
eration surrendered him up to Col. Johnson, for which | her into the family for whom they adopted her, and in- 
he gave them a valuable compensation. trodueed her to her parents, brothers and sisters in the 


Benjamin Peart after his release was employed in Col. | Indian style, who received her very kindly, and made a 
Johnson’s service, and continued with him for several | grievous lamentation over her according to custom. Af- 
months. His child had been released for some time, | ter she had been with them two days, the whole family 
and his wife by earnest entreaty and plea of sickness, | left their habitation and went about two milesto Fort 
had prevailed with the Indians to permit her stay at the | Slusher, where they staid several days. This Fort is 
Fort, which proved a great consolation and comfort af- | about one mile above Niagara Falls. . 
ter so long a separation. As she was much indisposed, the Indians were detain- 

About the middle of the eighth month, there was | ed several daysfor her; but as they cared little for her, 
preparation made for their préceeding to Montreal, as | she was obliged to lie on the damp ground, which pre- 
by this time there were six of the prisoners ready to go | vented her speedy recovery. As soon as her disorder 
in a ship which lay in Lake Ontario, whose names were | abated of its violence, they set off in a bark canoe which 
Joseph Gilbert, Benjamin Peart, his wife and child, Ab- | they had provided, intending for Buffaloe creek; and as 
ner Gilbert and Elizabeth Gilbert the younger. These | they went slowly, they had an opportunity of taking 
went on board the vessel to Charlton island, which isas | some fish. 
far as the large vessels they use in the lake can proceed; | When they arrived at the place of their intended set- 
the remainder of the way (on account of the frequent | tlement, they went on shore and built an house. 
shoals) they are obliged to go in smaller boats. A few days after they came to this new settlement, 

The commanding officer at Niagara procured a suita- | they returned with Elizabeth to Fort Slusher, when she 
ble supply of provision, and furnished them with orders | was told her child must be taken away from ber; this 
to draw more at the several garrisons, as occasion re- | was truly afflicting, but all remonstrances were in vain, 
quired. From Fort Slusher she travelled on foot, carrying her 

Tn two days they arrived at the upper end of Charlton | child to Niagara, it being eighteen miles, and in sultry 
island, and went to the commander-in-chief to shew | weather, rendered it a painful addition to to the thoughts 
their pass, and obtain what they were in need of. Af- | of parting withher tender offspring. The intent of their 
terwards they continued on to the garrison of Oswagot- | journey was to obtain provisions, and their stay at the 
chy by the side of the river St. Lawrence, in an open{ Fort was of several days continuance. Capt. Powel af- 
boat rowed by four Frenchmen, this class of people be- | forded heran asylum in his house. 
ing chiefly employed in laborious services. The Indians took the child from her, and went with 

The stream was so rapid and full of rocks, that the | it across the river to adopt it into the family they had as- 
prisoners were too much alarmed to remain in the boat, | signed for it, notwithstanding Capt. Powel, at his wife’s 
and concluded to go on shore until they passed the | request, interceded that it might not be removed from 
danger; but the Frenchmen, who had been accustomed | its mother; but as it was so young, they returned it to 
to these wild and violent rapids, (the longest of which | the mother after its adoption, until it should be conve- 
is known by the name of the long Sou) kept on board. | nient to send it to the family under whose protection it 
This surprising scene continued for the distance of six | was te be placed. 
miles, and they viewed it with a degree ofhorror, their| Obtaining the provision and other necessuries they 
heads becoming almost giddy with the prospect. When | came to Niagara to trade for, they returned to Fort 
the boat bad shot the falls, they again went on board | Slusher on foot, from whence they embarked in their 
and continued down the river to Cour de Lac. No great | canoes. It being near the time of planting, they used 
distance below this they anchored, and landed at the | much expedition in this journey. 
place where their father was interred, shedding many | The labor and drudgery ina family falling to the share 
tears of filial affection to his memory. ‘They afterwards | of the women, Elizabeth had to assist the squaw in pre- 
applied to the commanding officer of the garrison for | paring the ground and planting corn. 
provisions and other necessaries; they then bid adieuto{ Their provision being scant they suffered much, and 
this solemn spot of sorrow, and proceeded to Lasheen, | as their dependence fora sufficient supply until the 
which they reached the twenty-fourth day of the eighth | gathering their crop, was on what they should receive 
month, having been eight days on their voyage. from the Fort, they were under the necessity of making 

After refreshing themselves at this gurrison, they set | a second journey thither. 
forward on foot for Montreal, which they reached the They were two days on the road at thistime. A small 
same day. They went tothe Brigadier General and | distance before they came to the Fort, they took her 
shewed him their passport, and as soon as at liberty wait- | child from her, and sent it to its destined family, and it 
ed on their mother at Adam Scott's, as has been already | was several months before she had an opportunity of 








related. seeing itagain. After being taken from her husband, 
The situation of Elizabeth Peart, wife of Benjamin, | to lose her darling infant was a severe stroke. She la- 
and her child, is next to be related: mented her condition and wept sorely, for which one of 


After she and the child were parted from her hus- | the Indians inhumanly struck her. Her Indian father 
band, Abigail Dodson and the child were taker. several | seemed a little moved to behold her so distressed; and 
miles in the night toa little hut, where they staid till | in order to console her, assured her they would bring it 
morning, and the day following were taken within eight | back again, but she saw it not until the spring following. 
miles of Niagara, where she was adopted into one of the | After they had disposed oftheir peltries, they return- 
families of Senecas; the ceremony of adoption to her | ed to their habitation by the same route which they had 
was tedious and distressing; they obliged her to sit | come. 
down with a young man an Indian, and the eldest chief-| With a heait oppressed with sorrow, Elizabeth trod 
tain of the family repeated a jargon of werds to her un- | back her steps, mourning for her lost infant, for this 
intelligible, but which she considered as some form | idea presented itself continually to her mind; but as she 
of marriage, and this apprehension introduced the most | experienced how fruitless, nay how dangerous, solici- 
violent agitations, as she was determined, at all events, | tations in behalf of her child were, she dried up her tears 
to oppose any step of this nature; but after the old Indi- | and pined in secret. 
an concluded his speech she was relieved from the] Soonafter they reached their own habitation, Eliza- 
dreadful embarrassment she bad been under, as she was | beth Peart was again afflicted with sickness. At the 
Jed away by another Indian. first they shewed some attention to her complaints; but 
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as she did not speedily recover so as to be able to | swelling on her neck she applied a poultice, which led 
werk, they discontinued every attention, and built a | the Indians into a beliefit was improper te remove her, 
small hut by the side of the corn-field, placing her in it | and they consented to come again for her in two weeks. 
to mind the corn. In this lonely condition she saw a Her child was given up to her soon after her arrival at 
white man, who had been made prisoner among theIn- | the Fort, where she lodged at Capt. Powell’s, and her 
dians. He informed her that her child was released | husband came frequently to visit her, which was a 
and with the white people; this information revived | great happiness, as her trials in their separation had 
her drooping spirits, and a short time after she recover- | been many. 
ed of her indisposition, but her employment still con-| At the time appointed some of the Indians came again, 
tinued of attending the corn until it wasripe for gath- | but she still plead indisposition, and had confined her- 
ering, which she assisted in. When the harvest was | selfto herbed. One of the women interrogated her ve- 
over, they permitted her to returnand Ilve with them. | ry closely, but did not insist upon her going back. Thus 
A time of plenty commenced, and they lived as if | several months elapsed, she contriving delays as often 
they had sufficient to last the year through, faring plen- | as they came. : 
teously every day. When the vessel which was to take the other five, 
A drunken Indian came to the cabin one day, ard the | among whom were her husband and child, was ready 
old Indian woman complaining to him of Elizabeth, his | to sail, the officers at Niagara concluded she might also 
behaviour exceedingly terrified her; he stormed like a | go with them, as they saw no reasonable objection, and 
fury, and at length struck her a violent blow which laid | they doubted not but it was in their power to satisfy 
her on the ground; he then began to pull her about | those Indians who considered her as their property. 
and abuse her much, when another of the women inter- ( To be continued._) 
posed, and rescued her from further suffering. Such 
is the shocking effect of spirtuous liquor on these peo- | THE MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY OF PHILA- 
ple, it totally deprives them both of sense and humanity. DELPHIA. 
A tedious winter prevented them from leaving their ti 
habitation, and deprived her of the pleasure of hearing | At the stated Annual Meeting of the Society, on Tues- 
often from her friends, who were very much scattered; day, the fifth instant, the following were elected Of- 











but a prisoner, who had lately seen her husband, infor-| _ficers of the Society. 

med her of his being much indisposed at the Genessee | President—William P. Dewees, M.D. 

river, which was upwards of one hundred miles dis- Vice Presidenti—John K. Kane, Esq. 

tance. On receiving this intelligence, she stood in need Treasurer—Francis Gurney Smith, Esq. 

of much consolation, but had no source of comfort, ex-| Secretary— George Campbell. 

cept in her own bosom. The following Report was made to the Society, and, 


Near the return of spring their provision failing, they | on motion, accepted, and ordered to be published. 
were compelled to go off to the Fort fora fresh supply, | The joint Board of Officers, in presenting tijis ninth 
having but asmall portion of corn which they allowan- | annual report to the Society, have reason to renew their 
ced out once each day. congratulations on its continued and increasing prosper- 

Through snow and severe frost they went for Niaga- | ity. The objects for which it was instituted have been 
ra, suffering much from the excessive cold. And when | substantially obtained. The public taste has been at- 
they came within a few miles of the Fort, which they | tracted and cultivated by its performances—it has or- 
were four days accomplishing, they struck up a small | ganized an Academy on the most liberal foundation, for 
wigwam for some of the family with the prisoners to | the diffusion and progress of the art, and it has secured 
live in, until the return of the warriors from the Fort. | for the members of the profession, an ample provision 

As soon as Capt. Powell’s wife heard that the young | against the wants of accident and age—a provision 
child’s mother had come with the Indians, she desired | which they can avail themselves of with honour, since 
to see her, claiming some relationship in the Indian | it is the fruits of their humble excrtions. When the 
way, as she had also been a prisoner amongst them.— | humble origin of the Society is recollected, by which 
They granted her request, and Elizabeth was accord- | those objects were announced—its discouragement on 
ingly introduced, and informed that her husband was | the outset, and its occasional difficulties in late years, it 
returned to the Fort, and there was some expectations | may be permitted to those who have watched its prog- 
of his release. The same day Benjamin Peart came to | ress with anxiety, to announce with a degree of proud 
see his wife, but could not be permitted to continue | satisfaction, the result by which their labours have been 
with her, as the Indians insisted on her going back with | rewarded. 
them to their cabin, which, as has been related, was The removal of Dr. Patrersox, of the University of 
some miles distant. Virginia, since the last annual report, has deprived the 

Elizabeth Peart was not allowed for some days to go Society of one of its most valuable and efficient Officers 
frem the cabin, but a white family who had bought her | —but attachment to the institution, of which he was 
child from the Indians to whom it had been presented, | one of the founders, his capacity for usefulness,and his 
offered the party with whom Elizabeth was confined a | willingness to be useful in each of its departments, and 
bottle of rum if they would bring her across the river to | the excellence of his personal virtues, had gained for 
her child, which they did and delighted the fond moth- | him the unreserved confidence and kindest regard of 
er with this happy meeting, as she had not scen it for | all the members of this Board. 
the space of eight months. In obedience tu the Charter, the office of Vice Pre- 

She was permitted to stay with the family where her | sident, which was made vacant by his resignation, has 
child was for two days, when she returned with the In- | been filled by an occasional election. His successor is 
dians to their cabin, After some time she obtained a | to be chosen at the present meeting of the Society. 
further permission to go to the Fort, where she had During the year, forty-seven members have been 
some needle work from the white people, which afford- | elected by the joint Board of officers, all of whom are 
ed her a plea for often visiting it. At length Capt. Pow- | of the class of amateurs. The number of amateur mem- 
ell’s wife prevailed with them to suffer her to continue | bers, not now in arrear to the fund, is three hundred— 
a few days at her house, and work for her family which | the number of professors is thirty-six, making an aggre- 
was granted. At the expiration of the time, upon the | gate number of three hundred and thirty-six. The 
coming of the Indians for her to return with them, she | period is not far distant when it will probably become 
pleaded indisposition, and by this means they were re- | necessary to exclude from the public performance of 
peatedly dissuaded from taking her with them. the Society all residents of Philadelphia who are not 

As the time of planting drew nigh, she made use ofa | members, ur introduced by the ladies’ tickets of mem- 
little address to retard her departure; having a small | bers. It is doubted whether the intcrests of the fund 
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would not even now be advanced by such a regulation. casks was carried down by the force of the stream— 
The account of the Treasurer presents a detailed view | much of which was irrecoverably lost. 


of the finances of the Society. It will be seen that du- | 


We have various additional acceunts and rumours of 


ring the year a consderable reduction has been made in | the destructive violence of the swollen waters; but none 
the debt of the Society, while the claims of members | sufficiently minute or accurate to warrant an attempt to 
for relief have not been neglected—and a large contri- | give further details. Many of the oldest inhabitants 
bution has been made to the expenditures of the Acad- | consider the occurrences as entirely unprecedented in 


emy of Music. 
The musical performances of the year have been the 


that quarter; and all concur in stating that for many 
years, if ever before, the rain was not there seen de- 


oratorio of the Messiah, and two miscellaneous concerts. | scending in such torrents. At this place and the imme- 


It will be remembered that the number of performances 
fixed by the laws of the Society, asthat which the di- 
rectors of the music are not authorised without special 
order to exceed, is two in each season. Circumstances 
induced the joint Board to agree that the third Concert 
should be given in the month of April last, but it is 
proper to remark that in the view of this Board, it 
would not be just to the professional class that the num- 
ber of two oaibpnenans should be frequently exceeded. 
It is contemplated by the directors of the music here- 
after to announce at the commencement of each season 
the times and character of the performances proposed 
to be given, and it is believed that such an arrangement 
will be in every respect advantageous. Of the Oratorio 
and Concerts given during the late season, it may be 
remarked that their style of executien was creditable to 
the conductors, and satisfactory to the public. 

The Academy of Music is now under the immediate 
charge of three teachers, Messrs. Cortets, Homman, and 
Schmidt. Its labours have been of great value to the 
Orchestra of the Society, which now derives from it an 
important portion of its force; and we avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to introduce it to the more partic- 
ular notice of the Society and the public, and to point 
out some of the advantages that may be obtained by 
young men desirous of improving themselves in the 
practice of the art,assured as we are that it affords many 
means of facilitating the progress of the pupil, not to be 
found under any individual teacher. In it all the string- 
ed and wind instruments, (the Organ and Piano Forte 
excepted,) are taught by these eminent professors 
above named. 

The very considerable number of pupils at all times 
attached to the academy, pursuing the study of different 
instruments, affords the opportunity of playing together 
in concert. 

A quarterly examination of the pupils is held, at which 
concerted pieces are performed, and a degree of emu- 
lation is excited, which leads on to excellence—and af- 
ter a sufficient knowledge has been obtained, they are 
admitted into the board at the practisings and concerts 
of the Society, the great advantages to be derived from 
which must be obvious to every person at all acquainted 
with the art. 

And last, though not least, the very moderate charge 
for tuition ought itself to be an inducement te the vo- 
taries of the science to enroll themselves as members of 
the school, which has alreacy produced some very ef- 
ficient performers, many of whom have taken an active 
part in the performances of the Society; in short we do 
not hesitate to say, that from the many advantages af- 
forded in this institution, an orchestra player will ina 
shorter time than in any other way with which we are 
acquainted. — Poulson. 

lay 5th, 1829. 





York, (Penn.) May 26. 

On last Tuesday afternoon the south-eastern section 
of this county was visited by an exceedingly heavy fall 
of rain, whereby extensive damage was occasioned.— 
Fences, remote from water-courses, were washed away, 
and the corn-fields and other newly-ploughed grounds 
were greatly injured. Several mill-dams were partially 
destroyed, and in one instance a carding machine and 
some mill-works were swept off. A number of swine, 
confined in a pen near a distillery were drowned: and 
at the same place a considerable quantity of whiskey in 


diate vicinity, we had only a moderate shower, unac- 
companied by wind, lightning, or hail. 
Recorder . 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 





Abstract of the Accounts for the year ending 4th April,1829. 
PaxMENTs. 





Medical department, ° - $1,458 19 
Household expenses, : - 17,285 37 
Live stock, - . - - 1,476 61 
Repairs and improvements, - . 7,188 04 
Salaries and wages, ° : - 6,219 68 
Medical library, - - - - 810 95 
Incidentals, - . : - 690 33 
P laced at interest $33,500 and atempo- 
rary loan re-paid $1150, ¢ 34,650 00 
Balance on hand, : . . 2,440 89 
$72,200 06 
REcEIrTs. 
Balance on hand last year, - - $1,785 94 
Board of pay patients, - - 23,528 11 
Clothing, - - - ° 1,923 32 
Funeral expenses, - ° - 133 84 
Articles destroyed, - . - 40 54 
Wages of private servants, : - 159 66 
Articles sold, - - - - 503 69 
Live stock, - . - - 214 00 
Medical fund—Students tickets & 
certificates, 398 00 
Fines&books sold, 109 71 rr 
West’s paintings—visiters 648 00 
& pamphlets, 34 85 683 $5 
The Gate, - - - . 381 80 
Manager’s fines, - - ° - 13 50 
| Legacies—J. Grandon ¢3,000, Martha 
Howell $600, J. G. Wachsmuth 5.620 
$2000, Andw. Day $100, & J. Ke-( 5620 00 
ble $60—less duty, 
Contributions, - . ° - 366 34 
Donations, : - - 15 00 
Interest, - - 9,580 20 
Ground rents, - - 1,061 sot 11,073 76 


Dividends, - - - 432 00 





— 


46,950 06 
25,250 00 


$72,200 06 


Principal of bonds paid in, > 














By the above account it will be observed that the 
whole income of the capital stock for the past year 
was 11,073 dollars 76 cents, and the amount expended 
during the same time on poor patients was upwards of 
13,000; the excess being derived from the receipts of 
pay patients. 

The whole number of patients admitted in 1829, 1362 


Of whom were poor, - - ° 756 
Total admitted in ten years, - ° 9486 
Of whom were poor, - ° 4600 
In lying-in-department, . . 506 
Deaths, : 634 


[See table following page. } 
_[For s particular account of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, &c. from 1753 to 1828,see Register, yol, 2, p. 90.] 
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ABSTRACT OF THE CASES OF 1362 PATIENTS IN THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, aa 
From April 26th, 1828, to April 25th, 1829. “kd 
— = —) = D | | 2 _ a — we * 
g |e Se Beis xl=15\ ¢ e|RIS S|SIEIFIES\E | 3 ‘a 
ala i Seis SlSisial=i3) & elaieeisSigisiales] & ; 
&1</@ Sia s\=i2\" |S) 5 ° Sl</2Sialsizel' |Siey = 
Oy es S| | S\=| a;2 Via/Fiaia cis i 
Sle O&O S|, 4° | aegis —_* ia : 
- \c 2,5) 2 - “1S sialic" > 4 
DISEASES. 22), \F\2! DISEASES. €<\2|=|2 ifs 
Fol B/E = al EIS/F a 
4212 s|\& a ai fae ‘3 
2slsi-\9 re ail 18 i 
ce S S| 3 
- 2 | a a e.| y Sig 
acl | |= ° 8 | a 
- = | = Sai ae a aa Te aa 
Abscess - 33) 1 7\| Brought forward|404\44, $4 6 3/44, 40) 575 i 
Amenorrhea - 1 1 || Fractured Arm 20 | 3) 2 , 
Anasarca - 1 ] 1) 3 Finger} 1 1 d 
Aneurism - 1 1 2 Ribs 3| 1 (oo 
Angina Pectoris 1 1 Pelvis 1 e} i 
Apoplexy é 1 1 Thigh 4 3 2 a 
Ascites - 2 1 1 3 7 Patella % ee 
Asthma : 1 1 Leg 2 4\ | 8 38 of 
Burnsand scalds | 3) 1 4 8 Foot 1 4 ? 
Cancer . 1 1 || Frosted ° 1 - ‘i 
Caries ; Q| 4 1| 7 || Fung’sHematodes| 1 7 
Cataract . 1| 2 1| 4|| Gangrene - 1 
Catarrhus - |10, 1) 4 1 1| 14 || Gastralgia - 1 
Cephalalgia - | 3) 1 1 5 || Gastritis +, 2 
holera : 1 1 || Gunshot wounds | 2) 1) 1 1; 1) | 2 
Chorea St. Viti 1 1 || Hemoptysis - 21) 1 1 
Colic . 4 1| 5 || Hemorrha - 1 
Constipation - 3} 1 4\| Hemorrhoids - | 3 
Contus. & wounds'121| 7| 9 Q| 8| | 5|152 || Hepatitis - 9} 2 1 
Convulsions - 2 1 3 || Hernia - 1 
Deafness - 1 1 Strangulated| 1 
Debility - 1) 1 1 3 Humoralis 2 
Diabetes . | 1 1 ||Hypochondriasis | 2| 2| 1 
Diarrhea : 5) 1 1 7 || Hysteria . 
Nisea’d Bladder | 1 1 2} 4 || Insanity - | 24352) 30 1| 7} jt 
Breast - 1 1 Mania-a-potu| 19, 1 a, | 3 
Spleen - 1 1 || Icterus 1 1 2 
Scrotum 2 1 || Inflammations - 9) 4) 1 2 
Testicles 2] 2) @Q 1| 7 || Infants born in H. 55 4| 3) 2 
Urethra 1 1\ 2)\\ Pregnant women 560 2) | 7 
Spine - 2 1 1} 4)\| Paralysis - 3) 3 
Joints - 71 3| 92 1| 3 4\ 20|| Paronychia - 1) 1 
Nose - 1 2| 3 || Pth’sis Pulmonalis| 3 2 7 
Antrum 1 1 || Pleurisy 10) 1 1 
Eyes - gs} 1) 4 1 1| 15|| Pneumonia - | 10) 1) 3 3 4 
Ophthalmia| 2) 3 5 || Ptyalism “rire . 
Dislocation - 5 2| 7 \\ Polypus . 3 
Dropsy : 212) 3 2} { 21 11|| Rheumatism - | 41) 6 7 1} 1 12 
Dysentery - | 22; 2) 1 1 2 28 || Scrofula - < 1 
Dyspepsia . 1 1 2 || Small-pox - 1 
Dysury . 1} 1 || Sprains - 5} 1 
Epilepsy - 1 1} 2 || Strictures - 1 
Epistaxis - 1 1 2 || Stone inbladder | 2 1 1 
Eruptions . 2 2| 4 || Suicide bycut.thr.| 2 4 
Febris - | 27) 1 1 2} | 4) 35 by drowning} 1 | 
Intermittens, 87| 4| 1 1 3| 96 || Syphilis . a 2\ 1| 
Remittens | 48} 1) 1 7 57 | Tic Doloureux 1 1 
Fistula in Ano - 6} 2} 1 1} | 1| 11 || Tinea Capitis - 1 
inAbdomen 1} 1 || Tetanus - 1 
Lachrymalis 1} 1 || Tumours . 9| 1 1 
Fractured Skull 2 4 || Ulcers - | 27/12) 3 1] | 1/6 
Jaws 1 4 Venereal disease | 25} 8} 1 1 3 
Clavicle 4 || Vertigo . 1 
Scapula 1 | Vomiting - 1 
34 6| 3/441 140/575 





Of the above patients 756 were poor, and maintained at the ex 





pense of the Institution. 
Natives of U. States, 820 | Of Sweden, 8 | Of Italy, 2 | Of Malta, 1 
Ireland, 374 Norway, 5 Brazil, 2 Lapland, 1 
England, 71 Denmark, 2 Africa, 2 | At sea, 1 
Scotland, 18 Nova Scotia, 4 Spain, 1 aa 
Germany, 25 West Indies, 4 Holland, 1 | 1362 
France, 16 Prussia, 3 Portugal, 1 
Pay. Poor. Pay. Poor. Total. 
Remaining, 4th mo. 26th, 1828, ll4and 95 it we have been discharged 500 and ot 1362 
Admittted since 492 and 661 WhOM > remain, 4th mo. 25th, 1829, 106 and 105 
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of a road of their own construction was not unjust or op- 


The commissioners and, &c. of the Incorporated North- | pressive, because the paving by the district was not 


ern Liberties, 
vs. 
William H. Heart. 


This case was argued before Judge King during the 
last week, and embraced a very interesting point. The 
facts were these: The district of the Northern Liberties 
was incorporated in 1803, comprising all that laid be- 
tween the Delaware and Sixth street, and Vine street 
and the Cohocksink creek, with powers in the corpora- 
tion to pitch and pave streets, upon application, &c. so 
that the proprietors in front of which said pitching or 
paving might be done, should be taxed in proportion 
to the extent of their fronts, for the same. Prior to the 
act of incorporation, however, in 1801, the legislature 
incorporated the Germantown and Perkiomen turnpike 
company to make a road over and on the bed of 
Third [street, from its intersection with Vine street to 
the ten mile stone, &c. This road the turnpike com- 
pany constructed, and took tolls fron: persons travelling 
on it, so that when the Northern Liberties came to be 
incorporated, they found a turnpike road running thre’ 
its heart, and, as it was asserted, not within the jurisdic- 
tion, although within the bounds of the district. Owing 
to the conflicting opinions on this subject, the Commis- 
sioners declined paving Third street from Vine street 
to the northern boundary; and the existence of such a 
road through a large, populous, and business-doing dis- 
trict, became a subject of general complaint. In 1824 
an arrangement took place between the two corpora- 
tions, the turnpike company and the commissioners, by 
which it was agreed that the former should cede to the 
latter all jurisdiction over said road, with power to level, 
regulate, repair, and otherwise govern said Third street 
as other streets in the district are; and that the turnpike 
company should take the same tolls for travelling to 
and from Vine street, but receiving them at the gate 
No. 2, and taking away gate No. 1. To make this a- 
greement binding, the corporation applied to the legis- 
lature for a law sanctioning it, which was passed in 
March 1824, in the words of the agreement. After 
this, upon the application of a majority of property own- 
ers, &c. the commissioners paved Third street. The 
defendant not being one of those who applied, refused 

.to pay for the paving in front of his property, and this 
suit was brought to recover it of him. The case was 
stated for the opinion of the Court. For the defendant it | 
was contended, that the object of the act of 1824 was 
to give jurisdiction to the Northern Liberties only for 
the government of the citizens as regarded violations of | 
ordinances relative to lamps, obstructions on the pave- | 
ments, cleanliness, &c.: that the commissioners might 
regulate and repair the street in any way, but could not 
make the property liable for it as regarded ‘pitching 
and paving’ these words not being specified in the 
act; and that the words ‘‘otherwise govern” referring 
only to general subjects of jurisdiction not including the 
one contended for;that it was an unjust and unequal law, 
insomuch as the inhabitants paid to the turnpike com- 
pany for travelling on a road of their own construction, 
that the legislature had no right to make such a law, in- 
dividuals being no party to it. 

For the plaintiffs it was contended, that the legisla- 
ture had a right to make sucha law, the contracting par- 
ties being the only ones in interest, and therefore, giv- 
ing consent, no privileges could be invaded; and that 
all individuals, by the act of their representatives, the 
legislature, were parties to the contract and bound by 
it: that although the words “‘pitch and pave”’were omit- 
ted in the act, words ‘‘otherwise govern as other streets 
are,” were of such extensive signification as to em- 
brace that power, and the Supreme Court had held 
words of similar character to possess a similar extent of | 


so much for the object of travelling, as it was to secure 
health, cleanliness, and comfort to the inhabitants, and 
therefore the assessments paid by the inhabitants on 
Third street to the two corporations, were of a different 
character, and for different purposes, and that the in- 
tention of the legislature in passing this law was to be 
gathered from the state of things, the evil complained 
of, and the remedy sought at the time time of its pas- 
sage. 

The Court decided that the Commissioners possessed 
the power to “pitch and pave,” and that the defendant 
was liable. Judgment for plaintiff. 

Miles for the Commissioners. Goodman and J. R. 
Ingersoll tor the defendant. 





From the Bucks County Intelligencer. 


In the proceedings of Court published in our last pa- 
per, we were obliged from want of time, to notice very 
briefly the trial between Case and M’Nair, which exci- 
ted general interest. We have obtained froma gentle- 
man of tle bar, the opinion of the Court, taken down at 
the time it was delivered; which we have no doubt will 
be read with interest by those who were not present to 
hear it. The Lancaster Journal in noticing this trial ex- 
presses a wish to see the grounds upon which the deci- 
sion was made, and we feel gratified in being able to 
give itso fully. Mr. Reynolds will see that the decision 
was made upon the grounds that the oath was adminis- 
tered between the time of the expiration of the Dedi- 
mus issued by Governor Snyder, and the date of the one 
given by Governor Findlay. 

Case vs. M’Nair.—(Appeal from the judgment of 
Samuel Atkinson, Esq. ) 

This was an action brought before Justice Atkinson, 
for the recovery of the penalty of fifty dollars for taking 
illegal fees. M’Nair acting asa Justice of the Peace 
had fined Case for working on Sunday, and had in his 
bills of costs, charged 25 cents for entering judgment,— 
the legal fee is eight cents. 

M’ Dowell for the Plaintiff, Case, offered in evidence 
the Record of M’Nair’s commission as a Justice. 

Fox, for the Defendant objected that the Record 
made by the Recorder of Deeds, &c. was but a copy, 
and could not be read in evidence. The best evidence 
is the original commission, which must be produced or 
some reason shown why it was not in thc.r power to 
produce it.—The defendant had no notice to produce it 
ke. 

Judge Ross said he knew of no law authorising the 
Recorder to make a Record of commissions of offices. 
That if there was such a law, he knew not how far it 
might extend, perhaps the same rule which would make 
a Justice’s commission a matter of Record, might au- 
thorise the recording of commissions to Militia officers, 
Canal Commissioners, &c. and that then an exemplifi- 
cation of the record would be evidence: and finally ad- 
journed the court till morning, that the Counsel might 
have an opportunity of examining the question, observ- 
ing at the same time that the Court would not be dis- 
posed to favor the objection. 

In the morning M’Dowell offered John Hugh Esq. as 
a witness, to prove the copy of the commission, or the 
Record, and alsothat by virtue of a dedimus potestatum 
to him directed, he had administered the oath of office 
to M’Nair, as a Justice of the Peace, in pursuance of the 
commission then before him. On inspection the Dedi- 
mus was found to be dated after the time of administer- 
ing the oath. Another Dedimus to Esq. Pugh was 
produced in which he was authorised by Governor Sny- 
der to administer the oath of office, &c. M’Nair was 
commissioned by Governor Findlay. 

Fox objected. This power is a special power to ad- 





meaning, (1 S. and R. 487): that the paying a toll to the | minister the oath to persons who have been or may 
turnpike company for travelling over a few squares | hereafter be commissioned under the Great Seal of the 
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Commonwealth, They must therefore show that a com- 
mission did actually issue under the Great Seal, &c. be- 
fore they can show any act done in pursuance of this 
authority. 

M’ Dowell. This is a general power, it applies to all 
persons that may hereafter be appointed. Would a com- 
mission of itself be authority sufficient to enable M'Nair 
to perform the duties of Justice of the Peace. The 
oath of office must be administered before he can act. 
We offer now to show that he took this oath.—Sup- 
pose we were to produce a commission, it would not be 
evidence of this authority to act as a Justice, unless the 
oath was taken. 

Fox in reply—Where is the act of Assembly which 
requires a Justice to be sworn, (Judge Ross referred to 
the Constitution)—It bas been said this is not a special 
authority, huta general one. A serious question might 
arise whether any but a special authority will be sufti- 
cient to authorise any man to administer the oath of of- 
fice except the Governor himself—but I am going on 
the supposition that an cath is to be administered, but 
that cannot be done till a Commission has issued, they 
must then first show a commission did issue. 

The opinion of the Court was given by Ross, Presi- 
dent. I have very great doubt of this Dedimus authori- 
sing the administration of the oath in question. That 
doubt does not arise so much for a want of power in 
the Governor to delegate his authority, for 1 am satis- 
fied it has been the usual form, from the very first set- 
tlement of the Province, and has become the common 
Law of the Country. There is considerable force in 
saying that the person to whom the Dedimus is sent is 
only authorised to swear officers appointed under the 
great Seal. But I havea great doubt of a Governor 
being able to give power to swear officers who were 
not appointed during the time of his own term of office. 
‘That Governor Snyder, for instance could give author- 
ity to swear officers appointed by his successor, his own 
power was extinct before the time of executing the 
delegated power. Ifa man has given a power of At- 
torney and dies, the power of Attorney ceases with his 
life, and it is in this point of view that { am inclined to 
think that Mr. Pugh had no authority under this Dedi- 
mus to administer the oath of office to S. M’Nair, ata 
time after the Governor’s office had expired. In this 
view connected with the circumstance of this Dedimus 
only authorising him to administer the oath to persons 
commissioned under the great Seal. I am strongly in- 
clined to say that Mr. Pugh had no authority to swear 
a person into office at the time this oath was adminis- | 
tered. | 

M’ Dowell then offered to prove that the Record was | 
a true and correct copy of a commission under the great 
Seal. 

Fox objected and the Court sustained the objection, 
when the Plaintiff suffered a non-suit,—and the Justice 
saved his fifty dollars, at the hazard of unsettling all 
the Land titles which may have been acknowledged be- 
fore him during ten years of supposed official duty, 
and of going home plain Mr. M’Nair. 


In answer to the Query of your correspondent in the 
Bucks County Intelligencer of the 11th, on the subject 
of some trees and plants, wishing information whether 
they are indigenous or cultivated in Bucks county, I 
would state that the Acer Saccharinum or Sug r Ma- 
ple, isa tree of native growth in some of the upper 
Townships of the County, particularly in Tinicum, 
where it comes to perfection; and considerable quan- 
tities of sugar are made from it. It isa beautiful shade 
tree, combining cleanliness with beauty, it is easily cul- 
tivated from the seeds, or raised from plants, which are 
at this time fit for taking up. The Polygala Senega or 
Seneca Snake-root, and the Panax Quinquefolium or 
Ginseng, are both indigenous, growing in Nockamixon 
township, on the river hills, near Col. Kitner’s tavern, 
where there are a great variety of flowering and other 
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plants, which Ihave not observed in this country at any 
other place. Here the Botanist, accompanied by a Mi- 
neralogist might spend a few hours of scientific satis- 
faction to themselves without a loss to society. Asto 
the Porcelia triloba or Custard apple, I believe it is not 
a native, nor to my knowledge has it been cultivated in 
this county; but have heard that in some parts of New 
Jersey it has. M. 
May 13, 1829, Bucks Int. 





A Singular Bird.—About three miles up the Codo- 
rus, there isa bird of the Blackbird species, located, 
flying from tree to tree clapping his wings and crowing 
like acock. His voice isso exact an imitation of the 
Bantam, that like that fowl, in its unieclaimed state, 
it might lead strangers travelling into the wild woods, 
under the.delusive hope of finding a habitation. This 
bird, we presume, had been caught when young, and 
had learned to crow when in prison, from which he has, 
probably, but recently made his escape. 

‘ork Penn. Gazeite. 


The Dwarf Persimmon.—This shrub is a native ofthe 
islands of the Susquehanna, and is found in great quan- 
tities, below Eshleman’s sluice in Lancaster county. It 
grows from two to four feet in height, and when in full 
bearing, is literally covered with fruit, which in the 
months of September and October, bas a most beautiful 
appearance. ‘The fruit does not differ from that of the 
large tree. Poulson. 


. Coambpenspene, (Penn, ) May 25. 


We are happy to learn, from different parts of our 
county, that the rising crops of fall grain, especially the 
wheat, look promising. 

The Caterpillars, so disgusting in appearance, and so 
destructive to fruit and other trees last year, have again 
made their appearance this season, in such numbers in 
some places, as at this peried to wholly deter any exer- 
tion towards their extirpation. This was to have been 
expected, and ought to have been attended to whilst 
their nests were small and easily destroyed. 


Harnrispore, May 23. 
Pennsylvania Canal.—The water was let into the 
canal, about 9 miles above this place, in the beginning 
of the present week. In passing through the Narrows, 
at the foot of the Kittatinny mountain, it leaked in every 


| quarter so much that we understand that it will have to 


be planked, at least one mile, before the canal can be 
rendered navigable above Middletown. Argus. 


Garret D. Wall, John Rutherford and Caleb Newbold, 
Esquires, have been appointed by the Governor of New 
Jersey, Commissioners to treat with Pennsylvania, rela- 
tive to the use of the waters of the Delaware, under the 
law of last session. Devid Scott, Nathaniel B. Eldred 
and Abiah Sharp, are the Commissioners on the part of 
Pennsylvania. . 


May 26. At 20 minutes past three o’clock, yester- 
day afternoon, we received by the Union Line the New 
York Daily Advertiser of yesterday morning. The Line 
left New York at 6 o’clock, and as just stated, arrived 
here at 20 minutes past three—thus performing the trip 
in the remarkably short period of 9 hours and 20 min- 
utes. Aurora. 





The Judges of the Supreme Court have appointed 
Thomas Bradford, Jr. Inspector of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, in place af Roberts Vaux, resigned. 


General Robert Patterson has been appointed Canal 
Commissioner in the room of B. W. Richards. Esq. re- 
signed. 
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OTT ESERIES 


STATEMENT OF 


EXPENDITURES BY THE CITY COMMISSIONERS 
For Thirteen Years viz. from 1816 to 1828.( Both inclusive.) Compiled from the accounts annually presented to Councils and by their order printed. 


Title of accounts, or for what 1816. 1817. 1818. 1819, 1820. 1821, 1822, 1823. 1824, 1825, 1826. 1827. 1828. 


objects. 


New Paving and old - 43,536 83 26,397 82 24,475 41 (13,972 66| 8,631 71] 5,609 41 13,533 50|14,339 59 |12,401 18|17,641 28 |$2,302 77 |57,021 86 |71,862 03 
3,532 93] 2,814 92] 4,285 05| 3,047 87] 5,153 28] 2,778 36/ 1,975 12| 2,131 26| 2,057 99] 1,743 83} 7,975 48| 8,188 25] 8,920 15 
2,509 61 |14,128 13 |18,014 44|19,158 35 


Unpaved Streets - - 
Cleansing City - - . 23,153 99 21,202 60} 6,666 57| 6,352 06) 6,434 62] 4,440 87| 2,658 70| 2,667 89| 2,510 96 
86} 6,855 63) 2,642 23 /13,853 08| 7,377 02 |28,567 46) 3,345 57 


Docks, Sewers and Culverts 506 53 12,738 96| 5,483 U6| 1,600 86| 5,135 42|14,927 17| 4,356 
32,860 94 |38,413 42 34,304 35 [38,475 82 2,460 28 |38,662 48 


Lighting and Watching - 39,365 26 /26,082 10 38,704 45 |22,155 58 43,712 27 |35,434 51 
3,929 95} 3,662 37 4,651 40} 3,400 55} 3,035 G0} 2,175 80| 2,428 48) 2,639 32] 2,635 26 3,063 02| 3,324 74 
, 1,418 19 


Regulating ascents - - 1,029 44) 510 23 1,019 59| 577 80; 495 50] 711 84) 795 33) 882 00] 829 35 1,205 97 
Expenses of Offices - — - 213 73{ 187 90 487 76| 635 88} 495 86) 728 61; 67409} 871 93]. 658 31) 917 32} 674 21} 696 62 
Menial services in Markets 257 29} 271 06 389 25; 405 00} 356 00} 353 50) 442 50; 552 00} 546 50} 544 50} 54475] 547 00 
{Incidental expenses of Councils 104 63 98 59 64 55 52 00} 109 25 94 62 75 46 15 14 66 26 19 50 54 60 80 33 
Repairing over water pipes ° 510 49} 354 30 447 98| 755 04| 4,103 93| 5,651 99| 9,810 38) 7,245 67} 5,560 48 |12,808 75 |13,716 04 10,123 80 
City property - - - - | 2,474 46] 6,607 53 3,568 43 | 2,275 65} 2,572 14/ 2,306 00| 3,511 69} 3,455 14] 5,048 52 |23,399 62} 8,230 84 /15,663 85 
Purchase of paving stone - - 3,997 00 3,330 75| 1,492 45] 1,996 87) 1,975 22) 3,146 51| 1,890 37] 2,559 30; 2,500 00 7 85 49 20 
Repairing foot ways - - . 683 66 27 42 278 01 41 35 51 75 28 30 64 30 16 Ol 30 15 77 03| 165 44 69 30 
Expenses authorised by Councils,| 8,769 23] 8,295 77| 4,063 49 |11,508 00; 8,573 79} 5,517 01| 7,037 71| 7,445 68 (22,795 12 {11,650 02) 7,957 78 |10,958 56 |12,226 91 
Salaries - - - - ° 19,425 00 /15,337 50 [15,456 97 —- 
Chesnut street wharf - ° 4,876 60 131 74 

Water works - - : > 119063.68 |149585.58 |115746.36 

Fire Companies : - ° 1,981 02| 2,000 00} 2,000 00 

Tax funds - - 7,446 87 80 74 64 99 88 64, —— 
New markets .- =~ 11,470 52/10,294 47 150 64 
Public burying-ground | —— | 61024] 275 00 pommee | 


230 75; ——— 


SALARIES Chief Justice, $2,666 66 per annum, and $4 daily whilst|Speaker of each house 1 dollar additional. 
Of the principal public officers of the State and City. in Circuit. Prothonotaries, Registers of Wills, Recorders of Deeds, 
Governor, - - - - - $4,000] Associate Judge, Supfeme Court, 2000 per annum, and $4/are paid by fees; when they exceed $1500 per annum, fifty 
Secretary of Commonwealth, . - 1,600'daily, whilst in Circuit. per cent. of the overplus is deducted for the State, 
Deputy Secretary, - . 1,200|Judge of the District Court, (Philadelphia, ) - $2,000)/Mayor, $2,000 and some fees, 
Attorney General, : fees and 300/President Judge Common Pleas, ( Do. ) 2,000} Recorder, $600 from the city, $900 from the State and 
His deputies, Assistant Judges, Do. - -  400\seme fees. 
In Oyer and Terminer, $4 for each indictment prosecuted,|State Treasurer, - 2,000/City Treasurer, - - $2,000 
$3 if not prosecuted. Auditor General, 1,400|City Commissioners, (each) -  - 1,000 
In Quarter Sesion $3 if prosecuted, $1 50 if not. But|Surveyor General, - - 1,400\City Clerk, - - - - ° 1,000. 
° 1,400} County Commissioners, $3 per day. 


when the receipts of fees exceeds $1000 in one year, the sur-|Secretary of the Land Office, - 
plus gues to the state. Members of Legislature, $3 per day, and 15 cents mileage.| Auditor, $2 per day. 


